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A NOMAD STUDIO — WITH THE INSPIRATION OF GOD'S 
GREAT OUT-OF-DOORS — Courtesy Nahigian Brothers, Chicago 



Oriental Rugs in the Home 



Bv ANNE LISLE BOOTH 



"Stint yourself as you think good in other 
things ; but don't scruple freedom in brightening 
the home. Gay furniture and cheerful decora- 
tions are a sight day by day and make life 
' blither." — Charles Buxton. 

THE Oriental Rug has ever been a 
source of luxurious home adorn- 
ment. The Egyptian and the Baby- 
lonian knew well the soft enrichment of the 
Assyrian Weavings ; the Greek and the 
Roman softened the austerity of marble 
palaces with sumptuous carpetings, and 
Tamarlane turned rude tent to palatial resi- 
dence with their aid. Pliny speaks of the 
Assyrian's skill in color blending and weav- 



ing; the Bible refers many times to the rug 
and its uses and Homer and Herodotus tell 
us of the weavings of the East and their 
marvellous workmanship. 

While first made for religious purposes 
and the uses of royalty, their extreme util- 
ity led to their gradual adoption to the 
varied uses of the common householder. 
They became the carpet, the wall decora- 
tion, the door curtain and the bed cover- 
ing. The pattern took the place of pic- 
tures or decorations and held before the 
possessors a constant reminder of their 
hopes, beliefs and prayers. 

In time, each kind of rug assumed a cere- 
27 — 




ROYAL KIRMANHHAH : IVORY AND ROSE MEDALLION EFFECT 

— Courtesy Nahiyian Hrothers, Chicayo 



OKIE N T AL RUGS I X T II E H M E 



nionial or every day use, and 
so now, in the land where 
produced, each is used for 
some one purpose, and only 
that. Of all the rugs pos- 
sessed by a native, probably 
the Prayer Rug, or Namazlik, 
is the most important, if he 
be a Mohammedan. Five 
times daily, upon hearing the 
Muezzin's call from a nearby 
minaret, the faithful follower 
of Mohammed makes his ab- 
lutions by cleansing his 
hands, mouth, face, ears and 
feet, and combing his beard. 
Then placing his prayer rug 
on the floor or ground, with 
the point of the niche directed 
toward Mecca, the Holy City, 
he makes his prayers thereon, 
standing, kneeling, bowing down, and 
salaaming his head upon the point of the 
niche. 

Being an object of such constant and 
personal use, and associated with his daily 
religious life, the weaver expends upon it 
the best of his knowledge and efforts. Re- 
ligion has ever inspired master creations 
in all branches of Art, whether in Litera- 





JJEATING WOOL BEFORE WEAVING PERSIAN RUGS 

'1 tie queer bow and, string lohieli aias in, urging -wool is shown at 

the right — Courtesy Nahigian Brothers, Chicago 

ture, Music, Painting or in Architecture. 
And so in weaving, the most ancient branch 
of Art, the choicest specimens are found 
in prayer rugs. This is the reason, no less 
than the high regard in which the makers 
hold it, why a prayer rug is so eagerly 
sought by Western peoples. Prayer rugs 
may easily be recognized by the character- 
istic niche, or inverted V design, woven at 
one end of the field of the 
rug. This represents the 
Mihrab or the niche in the 
Sacred Mosque at Mecca, 
w h e r ein is deposited t h e 
Koran. 

Frequently the Mussulman 
will possess a piece of clay 
from the city of Mecca which 
is rolled w i t h the r u £ and 
placed in the niche at prayer 
time, or a black replica there- 
of is woven in the held under 
the apex of the niche in mem- 
ory of the stone given to 
Abraham by the Angel Ga- 



T EACH INC. FUTURE RUG WEAVERS IN PERSIA 

The men call instructions about the number of knots and colors 

— Courtesy Nahigian Brothers, Chicago 
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briel. This is the stone over 
which was constructed an an- 




KHARPOOT PRAYER RUG— SHOWING NICHE WHICH POINTS TOWARD 
MECCA AT PRAYER TIME, WITH HANGING LANTERN 

— Courtesy Nahigian Brothers, Chicago 
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cient Hebrew Temple, long 
since rebuilt by the Moslems. 
Legend has it that this stone 
was originally white, but has 
been turned black by contact 
with sinful men of all nation- 
alities. 

The pattern of every Ori- 
ental rug conceals an Arabian 
Night's tale. Each is a his- 
tory, a story of bygone events 
and mysterious happenings. 
The study of rug designs 
holds all the enchantment of 
exploring among Egyptian 
tombs or Aztec ruined cities. 
It is a fascinating subject, un- 
fortunately very little under- 
stood. 

No Rosetta Stone has yielded modern 
civilization the key to an understanding of 
pattern symbolism. Even the dusky pro- 
ducers, fabricating gorgeous designs be- 
fore their simple dwellings, have utterly 
lost through the lapse of centuries, the 
meaning of the mystic figures that instinct 
bids them use. 

Who can say how ancient the figures 
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JSC/G" WfiMHiVfl BY KURDISH GIRLS IN PERSIA 

— Courtesy Nahigian Brothers, Chicago 



PERSIAN GIRLS SPINNING 



and shapes, by whom originated, or their 
exact meaning? Certain it is that some 
forms are so ancient that they have been 
used and then finally forgotten by Euro- 
pean civilization over a thousand or two 
thousand years past. Thus the Swastika 
occasionally found in an Oriental rug is 
known to have been used by the Egyptians 
4000 years ago, and is frequently found on 
Maya and Inca temples, which 
some archaeologists would tell 
us were ruins when the 
mighty Egyptian Empire was 
yet unknown. 

In fact, no man has yet 
traced, convincingly, the arch- 
aeological connection between 
the Maya Serpent and Swas- 
tika designs and the ancient 
Egyptian, Malay and Chinese 
forms of the same things. 
That the Western Hemisphere 
may have cradled mankind, 
and that the Maya civilization 
may have been the first, 
spreading later across the 
Pacific and into Asia, is seri- 
ously considered by many sci- 

-Courtesij Nahigian Brothers, Chicago entlStS. 
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ROYAL SAROUK—TREE OF LIFE PATTERN WITH RICH ROSE-CO LOREL 
CENTER. — Uounesy Naliigian Brothers, Chicago 
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While it is true that in 
minor details the weavers in- 
corporate their understand- 
ings of the flowers, the crim- 
son sunset, the bright blue 
sky and other surroundings 
of their narrow lives, the 
main patterns are known to 
be quite similar to carpets of 
centuries ago. Major designs 
have changed little. Thus 
many modern Oriental carpets 
are similar to not only those 
of early Persia and Assyria, 
but the earliest fabrics pro- 
duced in Egypt. This is con- 
clusively proved by reproduc- 
tions of fabrics contained in old Egyptian 
wall decorations. 

The Assyrian Sacred Tree motif is en- 
countered with great frequency, for it is 
the symbol, as might be termed, of hope 
itself. The tree indicates life everlasting, 
and thus it is just as much the token of 
idolatrous early ages as of modern Moham- 
medanism. The hope of another life is one 
of the basic elements of human nature, 
whether expressed as reincarnation or the 
present Christian and Islamic beliefs. 





A NIGHT CALL IN TEHERAN, PERSIA 

— Courtesy Nahigian Brothers, Chicago 
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PERSIAN SCHOOL IN SESSION, EACH CHILD RECITES 
ALOUD .CONTINUOUSLY. — Courtesy Nahigian Brothers, Chicago 



The Tree of Life is usually represented 
by a Cypress, because that variety best sug- 
gests unending life; Cypress wood is almost 
indestructible a n d is seemingly little af- 
fected by the corrupting influences of time. 
Cemeteries throughout the East usually 
contain Cypress trees, and long before 
Mohamet's time, sprigs of this evergreen 
wood were buried and planted with the 
dead. Other trees, including the willow, are 
sometimes used to indicate life immortal, 
and occasionally half a tree is shown on 
each side of the rug next to 
the border. The tree also 
represents Knowledge a n d 
Truth. 

When a tree pattern is en- 
countered w i t h a compara- 
tively short stem and seven 
branches, it is a strong indi- 
cation that the rug was woven 
in Samarkand or the Eastern 
portion of Asia Minor. This 
tree with the seven branches 
represents, in Chinese my- 
thology, the seven days of 
creation. 

The Kulah rug reproduced 
herewith is a typical represen- 
tation of the Tree of Life 
pattern. This rug is over 200 
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ROYAL KASIIAN—TREE OF LIFE PATTERN WITH HUNTING SCENES IN 
BORDER — Courtesy Nahigian Brothers, Chicago 
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ORIENTAL RUGS LEND RICHNESS TO THE FURNITURE 

— Courtesy Nahigian Brothers, Chicago 



years old and is a rare example of its kind. 
Jts pattern tells a story that is of absorbing 
interest to all lovers of Oriental rugs. In- 
cidentally it casts light on the beauties of 
religious beliefs which the people in Amer- 
ica are apt quickly to condemn as idola- 
trous, cruel or heathenish without consid- 
ering the, fact that the golden rule is as 
much the basis of the Eastern religions as 
of our Christian belief. 

This Kulah was used as a prayer rug. 
The design represents a cemetery. The 
Tree of Life is in the center of each panel, 
and each reproduction is construed as a 
separate prayer for life everlasting, and a 
prayerful wish that the owner of the rug 



may be transported to Heaven. Near the 
tree is a pitcher or jug of water, with which 
is connected the pretty belief that after the 
spirit has left the body the owner may use 
the water contained therein to wash his 
eyes, thereby absolving himself for the evil 
that he has seen on earth, wash his ears 
against the evil he has heard, and his mouth 
against the evil that he has sppken, and 
thus purify himself so that he may enter 
Heaven and enjoy life everlasting. 

It may be readily understood that such 
a rug was prized by its owner next to life 
and family; under no circumstances would 
he part with it. Only through the poverty 
of succeeding generations has such a gem 
35 — 
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TABRIZ— BEAUTIFUL BORDERS WITH AN OLD IVORY FIELD 

— Courtesy Nahigian Brothers, Chicago 

become obtainable by the outside world, careful preservation for future generations. 
One can imagine the affectionate care of its In the make-up of every Mohammedan 

making, the prayers intertwined with its is a strong religious element. Five times 
myriad knots, and the zealous regard for its daily the Muezzin climbs his minaret. and 
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THE SUMPTUOUSNESS OF ORIENTAL DRAPERIES 

— Courtesy Nahigian Brothers, Chicago 



uttering the melodious Call to Prayer, re- 
minds all true followers of their necessary 
devotions. The Mussulman, regardless of 
where he may be, performs his simple ablu- 
tions, spreads his prayer rug facing Mecca, 
and sinks to his knee? in supplication. The 
Koran and the teachings of his religion are 
constantly in his ears and on his tongue. 
Is it any wonder that, as he sits before 
his loom, creating an original masterpiece 
knot by knot and weft by weft, he should 
intertwine therewith an imperishable record 
of his dogma? 



The Mollah's cry is still ringing in his 
ears as his nimble fingers knot the sentence 
"Allah il Allah, Mohamet rasul Allah." 
This is at once his Call to Prayer and the 
rallying cry of his religion. Thus it is that 
so many thousands of rugs emanating from 
Mohammedan countries have this boastful 
profession of the weaver's faith, "There is 
no God but God, and Mohamet is his 
Prophet." 

The reign of Shah Abbas in the seven- 
teenth century marked the Golden Age of 
Persian art. That enlightened monarch 
37 — 
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HAM AD AN— A HEARTH RUG OF SOFT BROWN CAMEL'S HAIR 

— Courtesy Nahigian Brothers, Chicago 



was the most consistent patron of the Arts 
that Persia has had in recent historical 
times, and one of the best known designs 
is named for him. The Shah Abbas pat- 
terns on splendid old rugs in the collections 
of European museums are rare examples 
of the most flowery type of Persian weav- 



ing, and modern replicas of those old de- 
signs retain much of the charm possessed 
by the originals. This floral design consists 
largely of red, yellow and blue flowers with 
connecting stems on a background of blue. 
The Mina Khani design, named after 
one of the rulers of Western Persia, is 
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ANTIQUE RHODI AN KULAH PRAYER RUG— TREE OF LIFE AND JUG OF 
WATER DESIGN — Courtesy Nahigian Brothers, Chicago 

A very rare rug over two hundred years old — Ancient transcriptions cannot be 
translated Owned by Mr. Hans Mueller 



quite similar to the Shah Abbas. It is 
largely a combination of red, yellow and 
blue floral designs joined by vines, usually 
green, and alternated with geometrically 
shaped rosettes. This is distinctively a 
Kurdish design, but is frequently met with 
in Persian carpets. 

Possibly the most easily recognized figure 



that is used in Oriental weavings is the 
one concerning which there is the greatest 
divergence of opinion, the "pear" or "river 
loop" design. The jewel in the ancient 
Persian crown is pear shaped, and many 
think of this pattern as a replica of that 
ornament, while others construe it as a 
symbol of ancient Persian faiths, long be- 
39 — 
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ANTIQUE KAZAK: IMPRESSIONISTIC FIGURING WITH LATCH HOOK DESIGN 

— Courtesy Nahicjian Brothers, Chicago 



fore the era of the Prophet Mohammed. Cashmere and saw the river winding 

A more. elongated and graceful shape is through the valley. Other legends have it 

found on the earliest of Cashmere shawls, that the sacred Ganges or Indus river is 

with which is connected the legend that represented. 

it represents the view that met the eyes Among the Turks it is called the "El- 

of Mohammedan pilgrims as they stood on Ayassi" pattern, meaning "palm of the 

the hills surrounding the beautiful vale of hand," because it was their ancient custom 
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to seal documents by dipping the side of 
the closed hand in blood and pressing it 
upon the paper. Such an impression bears 
a close resemblance to this pattern. 

Occasionally this will be referred to as 
the "pine ,cone" design, because the fruit 
of the sacred tree was used as a symbol 
of immortality. Some also regard it as a 
symbol of the fire worshipers, not a few 
of whom are still to be found in Persia and 
Southern Asia. Thus, unfortunately, this 
most frequently encountered pattern is the 
subject of controversy, and while it may, 
and doubtless does, represent different 
things in different rug weaving sections, its 
original intent has been confused during 
the passage of time. 

The Cloud or Deity pattern was origin- 
ally a Mongol design representing Paradise. 
The figuring consists of twisted ribbons 
and flowers, the bands of which are con- 
nected by small circles which depict stars. 
While frequently found in rugs woven in 
the far East, it has spread throughout the 
Orient and has become conventionalized. 

The Mohammedan religion forbids the 
use of animal forms in any fashion lest the 
practice lead to idolatry, and so floral and 
geometrical designs are used. Persian 
weavings are more or less free from this 
exemption and frequently contain animal 
and bird forms because the Persian is a 
Shaiahist rather than an orthdox Moham- 
medan. In fact, it will be remembered that 
the Persian coat of arms embodies a lion 
holding a sword in his paw, with the sun 
at his back. 

Animal reproductions portray special 
significations. The Bat, frequently to be 
noted in the rugs woven in the Eastern 
portion of Asia Minor, is of Mongolian 
origin and means happiness, while among 
Western tribes it has come to be the sym- 
bol of maternity. The figure of a bird is 
emblematical of the spirit, and if it be a 
Chinese crane, immortality is indicated, 
while a crow presages evil. 

The dragon is always traceable to the 



Ming influence and depicts imperial gran- 
deur. If the dragon possesses five claws 
it is a true sign that the rug was woven 
for the Imperial Family, as this is the ex- 
clusive emblem of the Emperor of China. 

The eagle indicates light and height, and 
if. flying or standing it is a sign of good 
luck, whereas, if descending, indicates im- 
pending bad luck. Dogs and leopards por- 
tray fame arid honor; the lion means 
power, and to the Mongolian, victory. The 
peacock, with its scintillating feathers, 
paints the vivid colors of the firelight, and 
the phoenix and serpent represent immor- 
tality. 

The Latch Hook pattern is frequently 
found in combination with various geo- 
metrical figures. This is seemingly an off- 
shoot of the Chinese scroll or border fret 
work, or else a modification of the swastika. 
The Chinese meaning of the latch hook is 
privacy and secrecy. The swastika is ever 
and among all peoples an emblem of good 
luck, and is supposed to represent the move- 
ment of the earth on its axis. 

Frequently a sign like the letter S re- 
versed will be found upon a rug. This is 
the "Solarium Sign'' of the sun, and may 
possibly indicate that the rug was woven 
by a son worshiper, or a descendent of one. 
The Knot of Destiny and the Seal of Solo- 
mon may be traced back to the great tem- 
ple builder. The former, however, is also 
a talismanic sign of the Chinese. 

In the weavings of Daghestan, Shirvan 
and other sections of the Caucasus lattice 
work triangles are frequently to be seen. 
These border patterns are adaptations of 
the triangle, which is the Jewish symbol of 
Divinity, and which is used by the Moham- 
medans because they accept the Old Testa- 
ment. In fact, the Mohammendan rosary 
is divided by projecting beads into three 
equal parts of thirty-three beads each, thus 
making it into the form of a triangle. These 
beads represent the "Ninety-nine beautiful 
names of Allah. 

The two triangles, placed together point 
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to point and thus forming an hour glass, 
signify fire and water. The circle is fre- 
quently woven into the rug and while some- 
times representing a star, possesses the 
added significance of perpetuity, without 
beginning or end. Three balls or circles 
owe their significance to the fact that the 
great conqueror Timur, the Lame, or Tam- 
arlane, used these as his coat of arms, and 
every flag, tent, shield and horse possessed 
by him was thus marked. - A very old car- 
pet with these three rings worked in the 
pattern may reasonably be supposed to date 
from his era or shortly thereafter. 

The Crescent is purely a Turkish sym- 
bol meaning increasing Turkish domina- 
tion, the star signifying the earth and the 
crescent indicating the gradual increase of 
Turkish influence over the world. The 
Turkish coat of arms is a star and crescent, 
which signify ever increasing growth. The 
zig zag line means lightning or water and 
the long, meandering line signifies long con- 
tinuing life. 

King Solomon's temple was profusely 
ornamented with the pomegranate, and its 
use on rug patterns dates at least from that 
time, and is also common among the Mon- 
golians, with whom it portrays increasing 
posterity. The jug or pitcher is the sym- 
bol of knowledge and is supposed to indi- 
cate water wherewith to wash away the 
evils of the flesh as previously explained. 
The sun means light, and the sword is very 
appropriately the sign of fame. 

A Persian legend indicates an early mo- 
tive for the use of the lily pad design and is 
as follows: 

The son of Shah Abbas, eager for the throne, 
so far forgot filial obligations as to enter into 
an intrigue for the possession of the crown. 
Upon the unexpected discovery of the plot he 
sought refuge in the imperial stable and hid in 
the stall next his father's favorite horse. Shah 
Abbas greatly feared that his son would wreak 
vengeance upon the steed were any attempt made 
to effect a capture, and finally decided to par- 
don him. In commemoration of his narrow 
escape from being put to death the son ordered 
that the horseshoe be woven into all carpets 



made for him. The flat metal horseshoe of the 
East has a small vent hole in the center and 
greatly resembles a lily pad, and so this is usually 
referred to as the lily design. This legend also 
casts light on the Oriental's great love of his 
horses. 

Another narrative, traceable to Greek 
mythology, concerns the use of the Rhodian 
Lily, which differs from the flat lily pad in 
that it has more the appearance of a lotus. 
It is frequently used in Ladik weavings: 

While the God Apollo was away on his daily 
duty of driving the chariot of the sun and 
spreading light over the abode of mortals, the 
other Gods suddenly decided to divide the world 
amongst them. Apollo, being absent, was utterly 
overlooked in the division. Upon his return he 
complained mightily to Jove, who caused the 
Island of Rhodes to spring up out of the sea, 
covered with beautiful lilies. The Rhodian Lily 
design, as used on Oriental weavings, is em- 
blematic of this event. 

Just, as each figure speaks a word of its 
own, the colorings tell the rug student the 
hopes, the thoughts and the beliefs of the 
one who knotted it. It would be strange 
indeed if these wonderful colorings of the 
East did not carry meanings as deep and 
lasting as their own sumptuous hues. 

To the Persian, the Chinese and the na- 
tives of India, white is the emblem of mor- 
tality, while green is to the Mohammedan 
the sacred color and indicates life everlast- 
ing. Blue to the Persian signifies air, and 
the skies, and to the Mongolian, authority 
and power, and to the Egyptian is a symbol 
of Immortality. Black is the desolate hue 
of sorrow, evil and vice, while red brings 
joy, life, truth, virtue, sincerity and hap- 
piness. Yellow is the Chinese color of roy- 
alty, and its deeper companion shade of 
orange reveals sorrow to both the Buddhist 
and Mohammedan. Rose is the tint which 
is used to indicate the Divine Intelligence. 

Thus every simple, untutored weaver is 
a dreamer of dreams, and knots into the 
textile a mysticism and a fascinating heart 
interest that will endure as long as the 
fabric lasts, and will teach those who learn 
to speak its language anew understanding 
42 — 
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of the great, bright, wonderful world and 
the Golden Age that is past. 

It seems an anomoly that such uncul- 
tured, ignorant people as inhabit many por- 
tions of Asia should be such master hands 
in an art so difficult, and that higher civili- 
zations of other lands and later times have 
never been able to equal, much less sur- 
pass, their handiwork. 

Truly, the Orient has been the fountain 
head of Art. Its peoples possess a natural 
aptitude for artistic expression along cer- 
tain lines that may be said to amount to 
genius. They labor with stoic persistency, 
yet deft fingers, at the most intricate of 
designs, and in the end produce results that 
startle the foreigner, whose senses fail to 
penetrate beyond their uncouth exteriors. 

It is very difficult, for instance, for the 
Occidental to understand how it is that a 
native weaver, even a young woman or 
child will reproduce the entire design of a 
large rug, in its minute exactness, only once 
having consulted a similar rug. 

Mere memory cannot account for this. 
Instinct, backed by centuries of forbears 
doing just that one thing, equally well or 
better, is needed to perfect the facile ac- 
curacy with which they knot the right hue 
in the right place, and so, infinitesimal piece 
by piece, build the whole mosaic. 

There is little change in patterns from 
generation to generation. While indelibly 
impressing their own personality, and 
weaving in the minor details that their own 
fancy dictates, the main pattern is as their 
fathers wove before them. Most changes 
can be traced to the fiat of some conqueror 
or the instigation of some tribal chieftain. 

All conditions are perfect for the Orien- 
tal weavers. . Vast plateaus, whose rich 
grasses furnish ideal pastures for the sheep, 
water that seems to lend life and vitality 
to the wool washed in it, and natural dye- 
stuffs in profusion, are their heritage. And 
with this we find a warmth of tempera- 
ment, a .deep love of the natural beauties 
that surround them, and a true Oriental 



patience that takes no account of the labor 
in the making. Coupled with this is a re- 
ligious zeal, amounting almost to fanati- 
cism, which furnishes the inspiration for 
the rich imagery of their designs, and 
smoothes the way for the incessant care 
and exactness that such artistry requires. 

May is the shearing time in rug making 
countries. The sheep are handled carefully 
and the wool is sorted with great exact- 
ness, for it must be even and regular when 
it reaches the weaver's hands. On the 
finer grades of rugs washing the wool is 
an important process. It has long been 
proved that the chemical qualities of the 
water in the various streams have much to 
do with the finish and silky effect of the 
wool, and with the way it takes the dyes, 
and their permanence. 

After the washing is over, the drying 
process is conducted with much concern *by 
the careful native. Even the wind must be 
from a certain quarter, blowing just hard 
enough and not too hard, and the sun must 
be of the exact warmth suitable to the one 
conducting the work. The wool is spread 
very carefully, for it must dry evenly and 
thoroughly. 

A comb-like device is used for carding, 
or a board, with nails protruding from one 
side, is used to card it. To keep the wool 
from matting together after the drying 
process is over a large bow is suspended 
over the wool, and by twanging the cord, it 
is made to vibrate, and as it touches the 
individual hairs of wool, the vibrations 
whip them up and into a fluffy pile at the 
side. The unusual methods in vogue may 
be a source of amusement to the practical 
Westerner, but these same methods, strange 
though they may be, produce the finest 
woolen products in the world. 

The native is aiming at color permanence. 
His whole traditions point toward thorough 
workmanship and lasting quality, and thus 
he carefully prepares an honest foundation 
for the marvelous colors that are soon to 
bloom on the dull, woolen fibres, and on 
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the silky nap that the passage of time seems 
only to brighten. 

There is a heavy loss in the original 
weight of the wool after the drying is done. 
Possibly thirty per cent has been lost in the 
dirt washed out, and thirty per cent more 
in the natural oil that has been removed. 
But the wool that remains is soft and fleecy, 
and fit for the spinner's hands. 

The shepherds tending their sheep, find 
much time for the spinning of wool, and 
they take a generous portion each morning, 
and with simple spindles, while away. the 
sunny hours. The wool so prepared is 
greatly in demand, but the supply is lim- 
ited, and so the balance must be obtained 
from those who spin at home. Among the 
wild tribes the spinning wheels of Western 
civilization are not to be countenanced, and 
the simplest distaffs and spindles are the 
only tools. 

Yam is made in three grades for the 
weaver's use ; light for the weft, medium 
weight for the warp, and heavy for the 
filling or nap. This is varied in different 
localities and for different rugs, and very 
fine carpets frequently use the light grade 
yarn for pile. 

There is considerable variation in the 
grades and quality of wool. Something in 
the grasses, the climatic conditions of the 
section where produced, and the water used 
in the washing, creates markedly different 
varieties. Angora and Cashmere wool, of 
course, are known for their silky softness. 
Some districts produce wool that is almost 
equally soft to the touch, but long and 
coarse. For some of the finer grades, such 
as prayer rugs, which represent the dyer's 
and weaver's best efforts, only the fine 
combings of lamb's wool are used. 

Goat's hair is most largely used by the 
mountain tribesmen, who knot therewith 



the most striking and impressionistic pat- 
terns for which its coarse appearance is in 
no way a drawback.. In certain sections of 
the country, as in Turcoman districts, goat's 
hair is used only for the warp and weft. 
Camel's hair is frequently used, the Tar- 
tary camel yielding the best for the pur- 
pose. It is almost invariably woven into a 
rug in its natural, light brown shade, with- 
out dyes, and is most frequently found in 
rugs of Mousoul, Beloochistan and Ram- 
adan. The silk wherewith are fabricated 
the gorgeous silk rugs of the Orient is 
grown on the high plateaus of Western 
China and Eastern Persia. 

The chromatic secrets of the Oriental are 
his surest protection against the encroach- 
ments of outside interests. He. has learned 
secrets that no coal tar wizard has yet been 
able to solve, or at least duplicate perma- 
nently. The Oriental's tonal shadings pos- 
sess a mellowness and their glowing colors 
a splendor and brilliancy well nigh impos- 
sible of comparison save with the marvel- 
ous hues of Egypt. 

Permanency is the best asset of the rug 
maker's colorings. A century's passing 
leaves scant trace except in the still fur- 
ther softening and mellowing* of the shad- 
ing, and thus the Oriental rug reveals faith- 
fully the splendor of ages long gone, and 
is a correct realization of the Arabian 
Night's wealth of Asia. 

The Yankees were first to see the great 
commercial value* as well as the inherent 
artistic quality of these weavings, but today 
the more enterprising merchants of the 
East, recognizing the importance of the 
American appreciation of Oriental fabrics, 
have brought an infinitely wider selection 
here; choice collections that only the Ori- 
ental's rare perceptions of rug values and 
masterly judgment can differentiate from 
those less meritorious. 



